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LINCOLN'S  JEWISH  CONTACTS 
By  Emanuel  Hertz 


{Delivered  at  The  Jewish  Club  on  October  1,  1929) 


Among  the  many  phases  of  that  many  sided  American — the 
first  American — as  he  has  justly  come  to  be  known  since 
Lowell  so  named  him  in  his  classical  Commemoration  Ode — 
Lincoln's  Jewish  contacts  have  at  last  become  the  subject  of 
investigation  and  have  begun  to  be  studied  and  traced  in 
every  direction,  after  that  first,  and  for  a  long  time  solitary, 
printed  effort  in  1909  by  the  late  Isaac  Markens  and  which 
appeared  in  the  publications  of  The  American  Jewish  Histori- 
cal Society.  We  have  salvaged  a  few  striking  documents  and 
letters,  as  well  as  reliable  memorabilia,  from  contemporaries 
and  their  descendants.  It  is  indeed  to  be  deplored  that  this 
phase  was  so  long  neglected  and  the  compilation  of  his  deal- 
ings with  the  Jewish  people  individually  and  as  a  class,  as 
lawyer  and  as  Chief  Executive,  has  become  a  task  scarce  begun, 
and  that,  too,  seventy-five  years  too  late.  But  even  as  it  is, 
we  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  what  has  been  done,  meager 
though  the  effort  has  been. 

Lincoln,  even  if  he  would,  could  not  help  coming  in  contact 
with  the  few  Jewish  people  in  the  part  of  the  country  which 
was  then  the  Middle  West.  They  were  the  same  hardy  pio- 
neers as  those  others  who  pass  in  retrospect  in  the  pages  of 
the  history  of  the  West.  These  migrations  contain  similar 
heroic  figures  of  Jewish  pioneers,  who  trecked  along  with  the 
others  to  open  up  the  country,  ever  westward  bound,  and 
mostly  all  of  whom  fought  to  keep  the  country  free  on  the 


side  of  freedom  and  against  slavery.  You  find  some  of  them 
with  John  Brown,  of  whom  Jonas  Bondi  was  the  most  pic- 
turesque character.  You  find  them  further  south  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  and  Lincoln  came  to  know  them  and  their 
leaders,  or  rather  the  more  prominent  ones;  with  some  a  life- 
long friendship  sprang  up.  They  became  his  ardent  admirers 
and  staunch  supporters.  A  number  of  them,  after  a  successful 
pre-Convention  fight,  were  delegates  to  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion which  nominated  him  and  as  a  result  of  the  first  success 
at  Chicago,  had  charge  of  the  Republican  campaign  in  their 
localities.  Some  were  called  upon  by  Lincoln  to  perform  cer- 
tain delicate  campaign  tasks.  To  them  he  wrote  ' 'Confiden- 
tial" letters  and  they  helped  as  much  as  they  could.  It  seemed 
to  have  been  a  labor  of  love  from  the  start  with  all  of  them. 

"It  was  during  the  Presidential  campaign  of  I860"  says 
Markens  "that  Abraham  Kohn,  City  Clerk  of  Chicago,  first  met 
Lincoln,  the  acquaintance  being  formed  in  the  store  of  Kohn, 
at  that  time  a  merchant.  Kohn  was  a  Bavarian,  then  in  his  42d 
year,  a  man  of  excellent  education,  well  versed  in  Hebrew  lit- 
erature and  known  and  respected  as  a  public-spirited  citizen. 
He  had  been  for  several  years  President  of  the  Hebrew  Congre- 
gation Anshe  Maariv  (Men  of  the  West).  In  politics  Kohn 
was  described  by  the  Democratic  press  as  "one  of  the  blackest 
Republicans  and  Abolitionists."  Kohn's  popularity  and  in- 
fluence had  probably  been  brought  to  Lincoln's  attention,  and 
the  latter,  consummate  politician  as  he  was,  recognized  in 
Kohn,  presumably,  an  ally  whose  acquaintance  would  prove  a 
valuable  asset  in  the  pending  election.  Lincoln  was  introduced 
by  Congressman  Isaac  N.  Arnold  who  accompanied  him  and  it 
was  this  meeting  that  inspired  Kohn  with  a  feeling  of  admira- 
tion for  his  visitor  and  a  conviction  that  he  was  the  destined 
Moses  of  the  slaves  and  the  saviour  of  his  country.  Thus  says 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  D.  K.  Adler,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer.  Lincoln 
in  the  course  of  the  conversation  spoke  of  the  Bible  as  their  book 
and  Kohn,  being  a  devout  Jew  as  well  as  an  ardent  patriot, 
conceived  an  intense  admiration  for  Lincoln.  This  found 
expression  in  his  sending  to  the  President-elect  before  his  de- 


parture  for  Washington  a  silk  flag,  the  work  of  his  own  hands, 
painted  in  colors,  its  folds  bearing  Hebrew  characters  exquis- 
itely lettered  in  black  with  the  third  to  ninth  verses  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Joshua,"  as  follows: 

xrrtierb*  'eron  -itfxa  rnro  nab  ia  oatorro 

•?a  nTB-ro  ^nan  Tra-rcn  nh  Tiia^m-nsnano 

<  t  :  -   :  j  t  -  st  t  -  -  i:         v  -     |       t    :    -  :  t  .  *  *  -  i1^ 

:  oabiaa  nrp  tfotfn  xiao  bmrt  nrnsi  own  px 

iv  :       i   :       v,»  :  r  v  at    -  j    :  w  t  "       /r  -  " :  •    •  i-     I     vj» 

-a?  ^irri  n&xa  ^n  y>.  bs  ffyfo  &rx  aarrrx1? 
■visatfrntfK  pxrrnx  nh  asn-nx  Stun  nrix  "3 

•:>-:•  v   -:     I      v  t  T  v         v  -         jt  t  v  •   :   -  t   -       J* 

htesh  'ttb  nxa  row  pin  an  tan1?  nrb  anax*? 

-:  i-  <    :     •  :    |    -   wiv    |    J  -i     |       -  iv  t         /•  t  ^t      -j  i* 

ro,  isaa  nion-bx  *ia»  rwto  to  ntf  x  rninrnsa 

I   j*  T        ^v   •  j    t  -         •    :    -  jv  |:  •  <v   -:  t         -  T   ! 

nan  tihfr-xn  :n>n  ntfx  ^aa  T&m  rsth  Wttftn 
nbtfn  rob1?  rhfaaft  b  n$n  T?b  nfn  rrnw? 

j    :      •      I  -  -    :  t:-t       jt  t  <•   t  :       I  ^  ^         v  » 

ixi  nann-nx  nron  lira  13  ainan-baa  nftbjr? 

/r  :        k»    t  :  »       r  j*    *    "         **  a  v.  t  -  t  :  -:  r 

^  nD1^^  f^??^*  r^RpJn  T^^  Mix  &$m 

"3     Every  place  that  the  sole  of  your  foot  shall  tread  upon, 
that  have  I  given  unto  you,  as  I  said  unto  Moses. 

4  From  the  wilderness  and  this  Lebanon  even  unto  the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  all  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and 
unto  the  great  sea  toward  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  shall  be 
your  coast. 

5  There  shall  not  any  man  be  able  to  stand  before  thee  all 
the  days  of  thy  life:  as  I  was  with  Moses,  so  I  will  be  with 
thee:  I  will  not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake  thee. 

6  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage:  for  unto  this  people 
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shalt  thou  divide  for  an  inheritance  the  land,  which  I  sware 
unto  their  fathers  to  give  them. 

7  Only  be  thou  strong  and  very  courageous,  that  thou  may- 
est  observe  to  do  according  to  all  the  law,  which  Moses  my 
servant  commanded  thee:  turn  not  from  it  to  the  right  hand  or 
to  the  left,  that  thou  mayest  prosper  whithersoever  thou  goest. 

8  This  book  of  the  law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth; 
but  thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night,  that  thou  mayest 
observe  to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written  therein:  for  then 
thou  shalt  make  thy  way  prosperous,  and  then  thou  shalt  have 
good  success. 

9  Have  not  I  commanded  thee?  Be  strong  and  of  a  good 
courage;  be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed:  for  the  Lord 
thy  God  is  with  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest." 

This  flag  is  referred  to  by  Admiral  George  H.  Preble  in  his 
History  of  the  Flag  of  the  United  States,  published  in  1894. 
The  incident  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  when  Governor  of  Ohio,  he  thus  alluded  to  it 
in  the  course  of  a  speech  delivered  at  Ottawa,  Kansas,  on  June 
20,  1895: 

What  more  beautiful  conception  than  that  which  Abraham 
Kohn  of  Chicago  in  February,  1861,  to  send  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  on 
the  eve  of  his  starting  to  Washington,  to  assume  the  office  of 
President,  a  flag  of  our  country,  bearing  upon  its  silken  folds 
the  words  from  the  first  chapter  of  Joshua.  Could  anything 
have  given  Mr.  Lincoln  more  cheer  or  been  better  calculated  to 
sustain  his  courage  or  to  strengthen  his  faith  in  the  mighty 
work  before  him?  Thus  commanded,  thus  assured,  Mr.  Lincoln 
journeyed  to  the  Capital,  where  he  took  the  oath  of  office  and 
registered  in  Heaven  an  oath  to  save  the  Union.  And  the  Lord 
our  God  was  with  him,  until  every  obligation  of  oath  and  duty 
was  sacredly  kept  and  honored.  Not  any  man  was  able  to 
stand  before  him.  Liberty  was  the  more  firmly  enthroned,  the 
Union  was  saved,  and  the  flag  which  he  carried  floated  in 
triumph  and  glory  from  every  flagstaff  of  the  Republic. 


Mr.  Lincoln  at  once  wrote  to  Mr.  Kohn  thanking  him  for 
his  gift.  His  letter  was  sent  through  a  mutual  friend,  John 
Young  Scammon,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Chicago,  who  delayed 
its  delivery  until  six  months  after  Lincoln's  departure  from 
Springfield,  when  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Kohn  as  follows: 

Chicago,  August  28,  1861. 

Abraham  Kohn,  Esq. 

My  Dear  Sir:  The  enclosed  acknowledgment  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  beautiful  painting  of  the  American  flag  by  the 
President  got  among  my  letters  or  it  would  have  been  sent  to 
you  before.    Regretting  the  delay,  I  am, 

Truly  your  friend, 

J.  Young  Scammon. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  letter  to  Kohn  being  lost  cannot  be  repro- 
duced. The  whereabouts  of  the  flag  cannot  be  traced,  although 
Mrs.  Adler  states  that  while  in  Washington  during  the  admin- 
istration of  President  McKinley  she  made  a  thorough  search 
for  the  relic  in  all  the  places  where  it  might  be  preserved  but 
without  success.  Kohn  never  met  Lincoln  after  his  visit  to  his 
store  in  Chicago." 

It  was  but  natural  that  after  his  election  a  great  number  of 
Jewish  people  and  their  leaders  should  come  to  see  him  and 
to  know  him.  No  one  hesitated  to  take  his  case  before  Father 
Abraham,  and  the  Jewish  people  were  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  The  fact  that  there  were  no  Jewish  chaplains  in  the 
Army,  that  the  order  suggesting  Divine  services  on  Sundays 
in  the  Army  and  Navy,  without  similar  arrangements  for 
Sabbath  and  Jewish  Holy  Day  services,  were  some  of  the  first 
problems  directly  affecting  the  Jewish  people  which  brought 
them  and  their  leaders  and  Lincoln  together.  The  fact  that 
the  quota  of  Jewish  soldiers  and  sailors  was  proportionately 
larger  than  those  of  other  denominations,  made  an  impression 
on  that  wonderful  mind.  Nothing  escaped  his  notice.  We  can 
well  understand  the  spirit  that  prevailed  in  the  Army  with  re- 
spect to  the  Jewish  soldier,  when  we  read  a  letter  about  the  Jews 
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in  the  service  by  one  of  Lincoln's  leading  generals,  General 
Oliver  O.  Howard.  This  is  what  he  says  years  later  when  all 
the  passions  and  rancors  were  cooled  and  forgotten: 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  justice  to  those  who 
served  with  me  under  my  command  who  are  known 
to  be  of  Hebrew  extraction.  *  *  *  I  had  a  Jewish 
Aide-de-Camp,  one  of  the  bravest  and  best,  in  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run;  he  is  now  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  Army,  a  man  of  high  scientific  attain- 
ment. I  had  another  aide  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Chancellorsville,  a  true  friend  and  a  brave 
officer.  Two  of  my  brigade  commanders,  who  answer 
to  the  above  description,  *  *  *  served  ably  and 
faithfully  at  Gettysburg  and  in  other  great  battles  of 
the  war.  So  many  of  the  German  officers  and  men, 
the  Poles  and  the  Hungarians,  were  of  Jewish  lineage 
that  I  am  unable  to  designate  them.  I  can  assure 
you,  *  *  *  that,  intrinsically,  there  are  no  more 
patriotic  men  to  be  found  in  the  country  than  those 
who  claim  to  be  of  Hebrew  descent,  and  who  served 
with  me  in  parallel  commands  or  more  directly  under 
my  instructions.  *  *  *" 

How  unlike  the  feeling  about  Jewish  soldiers  in  practically 
every  country  after  the  World  War.  In  the  Civil  War  their 
services  were  appreciated,  North  as  well  as  South.  Alas!  how 
different  in  this  ultra-modern  and  advanced  age  is  the  Jew 
being  rewarded  for  what  he  suffered  on  all  fronts  during  those 
terrible  years  of  1914  to  1918! 

The  outstanding  Jewish  religious  leaders,  men  like  Rabbis 
Sabato  Morais,  David  Einhorn  (almost  mobbed  in  Baltimore 
for  his  outspoken  and  fearless  and  fiery  anti-slavery  senti- 
ments), Felsenthal,  Liebman  Adler,  Kalisch  and  Szold  —  to 
mention  but  a  few — were  staunch  supporters  of  the  President 
in  pulpit  and  rostrum,  and  had  much  to  do  with  riveting 
Lincoln's  attention  to  the  important  part  played  by  the  Jewish 
people  in  the  great  drama  between  North  and  South,  which 
was  then  being  enacted  through  four  frightful  years  of  blood 


and  carnage.  These  men  would  come  to  Washington,  either 
heading  delegations  or  alone,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  were 
ever  kindly  received  by  the  President.  He  heard  them  and 
their  spokesmen  when  they  came,  and  acted  upon  their  re- 
quests wherever  possible,  and  without  delay. 

Jewish  laymen,  as  well,  were  not  in  any  way  deterred  from 
calling  on  Lincoln  when  an  emergency  arose.  Ceasar  Kaskell 
rushed  to  Washington  the  moment  Grant's  order  No.  10  was 
promulgated,  when  that  good  soldier,  but  poor  diplomat,  was 
talked  into  making  an  order  excluding  and  expelling  all  Jews 
from  within  his  military  district  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Lincoln,  who  could  never  tolerate  proscription  of  a  race  for 
the  sins  of  a  few,  nullified  and  revoked  the  order  the  moment 
it  came  to  his  attention,  and  did  so,  good  naturedly  at  the 
conclusion  of  Kaskell's  statement.  Others  came,  men  like 
Adolphus  S.  Solomons  and  Simon  Wolf,  both  of  whom  had 
entree  to  the  White  House  whenever  they  desired,  and  their 
reminiscences  are  really  some  of  the  few  first  hand  records  of 
Lincoln's  relations  with  Jewish  people.  He  had  a  kindly  feel- 
ing towards  their  leaders,  as  he  demonstrated  more  than  once, 
and  especially  in  his  conversations  with  Isaac  M.  Wise  and 
Abraham  Jonas.  Jonas  he  particularly  respected,  and  con- 
fided many  a  delicate  task  to  him  when  he  needed  his  help 
during  the  campaign,  as  he  had  during  the  joint  debate  at 
Quincy,  when  Jonas  was  the  Republican  County  Chairman. 

In  making  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  operative  in 
January,  1863,  although  issued  in  the  preceding  September,  he 
said  that  perhaps  the  leaders  in  the  South  would  take  the  hint 
and  see  the  point — the  legal  point,  involved.  He  thought  that 
Judah  P.  Benjamin  perhaps  would  see  it,  and  inaugurate  a 
genuine  peace  movement  in  order  to  save  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  slave  property  throughout  the  South  by  accepting 
Lincoln's  favorite  solution — that  of  compensated  Emancipa- 
tion. Benjamin  had  a  high  opinion  of  Lincoln  and  his  ability, 
and  said  so,  especially  on  the  occasion  when  in  the  United 
States  Senate  he  read  Douglas  out  of  the  Democratic  Party  for 
having  proved  recreant  to  the  South  during  the  joint  debates 
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with  Lincoln  in  1858,  and  especially  for  having  been  guilty 
of  the  "Freeport  heresy." 

Lincoln  went  out  of  his  way  a  great  number  of  times  to 
help  and  assist  these  Jewish  families  whom  he  came  to  know, 
notably  those  he  met  in  Illinois,  some  of  whom  he  appointed 
to  office.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  letters  extant  which  he 
wrote  to  Jews,  but  they  cannot  be  reached  or  found  at  this 
time.  Now  and  then  a  commission  appointing  or  promoting 
some  Jewish  soldier  to  office  appears  and  leads  to  a  new  trail, 
but  for  the  most  part  even  these  have  disappeared,  and  are 
hopelessly  lost;  and  there  must  have  been  a  great  number  of 
them  in  view  of  the  great  number  of  Jewish  officers  there  were 
in  the  Union  Army  and  Navy,  men  who  reached  very  high 
and  responsible  positions. 

Here  is  one  of  the  very  latest  letters  of  Lincoln's  about 
Jewish  people,  which  came  to  his  notice  and  which  he  writes 
to  Stanton  after  the  matters  affecting  these  two  cases  were 
brought  to  his  attention: 

"Executive  Mansion 
Washington,  Jan.  25,  1865. 
Hon.  Secretary  of  War, 
My  dear  Sir, 

About  Jews,  I  wish  you  would  give  Dr.  Zacharie  a 
pass  to  go  to  Savannah,  remain  a  week  and  return, 
bringing  with  him,  if  he  wishes,  his  father  and  sisters 
or  any  of  them.  This  will  spare  me  trouble  and 
oblige  me — I  promised  him  long  ago  that  he  should 
be  allowed  this  whenever  Savannah  should  fall  into 
our  hands. 

"Blumenberg,  at  Baltimore,  I  think  he  should  have 
a  hearing — He  has  suffered  for  us  and  served  us  well 
— had  the  rope  around  his  neck  for  being  our  friend 
— raised  troops — fought,  and  been  wounded — He 
should  not  be  dismissed  in  a  way  that  disgraces  and 
ruins  him  without  a  hearing — 

Yours  truly, 

A.  LINCOLN." 
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Dr.  Isachar  Zacharie,  referred  to  in  the  letter  was  a  young 
Englishman,  a  skillful  chiropodist,  who  was  attracted  to 
Lincoln  and  came  to  his  notice  by  reason  of  the  professional 
relations  which  followed — Dr.  Zacharie  attending  both  to 
Lincoln  and  members  of  the  Cabinet.  The  main  evidence  of 
Lincoln's  interest  before  he  speaks  of  him  in  this  letter  to 
Stanton,  is  to  be  found  in  a  short  document  in  the  handwriting 
of  Lincoln,  as  follows: 

"Dr.  Zacharie  has  operated  on  my  feet  with  great 
success  and  considerable  addition  to  my  comfort. 
Sept.  2,  1862.  A.  Lincoln. 

This  permission  which  he  asks  Stanton  to  give  Dr.  Zacharie, 
evidently  came  at  the  end  of  their  acquaintance  or  professional 
intercourse,  in  the  nature  of  a  reward  for  faithful  work  done 
by  Dr.  Zacharie  during  the  period  of  the  War.  Had  the  late 
Isaac  Markens  seen  this  letter  he  would  have  known  just  ex- 
actly what  Lincoln  did  for  Zacharie,  and  would  have  been  in 
a  position  to  disregard  all  extravagant  claims  as  to  Zacharie' s 
influence  with  Lincoln,  about  which  the  press  of  the  time  was 
full  of  speculation  and  surmise.  It  is  one  of  a  thousand  cases 
of  Lincoln's  good  nature  and  desire  to  re-unite  families  sepa- 
rated by  the  War. 

Leopold  Blumenberg  was  a  Maryland  loyalist.  After  the 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  he  helped  to  organize  the  5th  Regi- 
ment, Maryland  Volunteers,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
Major.  He  served  near  Hampton  Roads  after  which  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  Peninsular  Campaign.  As  Major  in  command 
of  the  5th  Maryland  Infantry,  he  was  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  Antietam  and  was  wounded  and  confined  to  his  bed  for 
many  months.  Having  become  disabled  for  further  military 
duty,  he  was  appointed  Provost-Marshal  of  the  3rd  Maryland 
District.  He  finally  rose  to  the  rank  of  Brevet  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral, U.  S.  V.,  to  which  he  was  promoted  by  President  Johnson. 
He  was  summarily  dismissed  from  the  service  on  January  17, 
1865,  for  political  intrigue  during  the  entire  course  of  the  war 
had  reached  every  department  of  the  service,  and  this  was  but 
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one  of  many  similar  cases  of  injustice  done  to  faithful  soldiers 
in  the  Army.  It  is  amazing  with  what  speed  Lincoln,  amidst 
his  myriad  of  tasks  just  about  that  time,  found  and  made  the 
time  to  examine  the  facts  in  this  case  and  that  within  a  week 
after  the  dismissal,  and  was  able  to  take  prompt  action  to 
redress  a  great  wrong.  And  from  the  tone  of  the  letter,  we 
may  be  assured  that  he  acquainted  himself  with  every  detail 
of  the  case  and  with  the  history  of  the  man  whose  name  and 
fame  were  in  the  balance — and  but  for  Lincoln's  prompt 
intervention  this  deserving  soldier  would  have  been  consigned 
to  oblivion  and  disgrace. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  assemble  all  such  documents  and 
priceless  letters  referring  to  all  Jewish  soldiers  and  leaders, 
or  at  least  as  many  of  them  as  are  still  available,  in  order  that 
some  day  a  definitive  chapter  of  the  great  man's  life,  dealing 
solely  with  his  relations  with  the  Jews  of  his  time,  might  be 
written.  These  documents  do  not  belong  to  the  people  who 
received  them.  They,  like  all  Lincoln  documents,  belong  to 
mankind.  Here  is  a  really  attractive  task  for  some  young 
historian,  for  some  tireless  worker  who  will  gather  and  piece 
together  this  long  neglected  phase  of  the  Emancipator's  life. 

When  we  remember  that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the 
real  leadership  of  the  Jewish  people  to  assert  itself,  that  it  was 
the  first  generation  of  Jewish  pioneers  Lincoln  dealt  with,  it 
is  remarkable  indeed  that  they  made  a  showing  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  to  the  time  they  had 
actually  been  in  America. 

When  the  fatal  shot  of  the  half-demented  actor  made  an 
untimely  end  of  the  greatest  and  most  precious  single  life  on 
the  Continent,  the  universal  threnody  of  sorrow  and  lamenta- 
tion included  the  outpourings  of  the  best  hearts  and  noblest 
voices  who  spoke  for  the  Jewish  citizens  throughout  the  land. 
It  was  then  seen  how  many  friends  Lincoln  had  in  the  Jewish 
ranks,  how  deeply  his  words  and  deeds  sank  into  their  hearts; 
friends  who  did  not  constantly  obtrude  themselves  upon  his 
limited  time  and  who  did  not  trouble  him  with  selfish  requests; 
but  who  in  their  various  stations  and  places  had  worked  for 
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the  Union  and  followed  Lincoln's  plans  and  purposes  with 
almost  religious  fervor  and  zeal.  Now  they  spoke  up  and 
explained  in  accents  all  could  fathom  what  he  really  meant  to 
them  and  to  their  people.  But  by  reason  of  a  carelessness 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  people,  perhaps  a 
false  modesty  to  point  to  their  own  achievements,  all  of  this 
came  hazardously  near  destruction  and  loss  and  oblivion,  for 
no  permanent  record  was  made,  nothing  lasting  was  done  to 
save  or  preserve  this  vast  treasure  trove  of  Lincoln  lore.  Henry 
Rice,  a  friend  of  Lincoln's,  talked  about  Lincoln  for  over  forty 
years,  but  not  a  word  of  his  has  been  preserved.  And  what  is 
true  of  Henry  Rice  is  true  of  scores  of  others.  For  sixty-eight 
years  the  task  beckoned  invitingly  to  some  loving  hand  to 
gather  carefully  and  faithfully  all  this  precious  material  and 
contributions  of  heart  and  mind  which  were  fast  falling  apart 
and  being  destroyed  in  the  columns  of  decaying  newspapers, 
until  my  eyes  were  opened  to  the  task,  long  delayed,  and  which 
if  not  undertaken  and  performed  without  any  further  delay 
would,  in  days  to  come,  have  left  an  unfair  and  unjustifiable 
stigma  of  lack  of  appreciation,  of  lack  of  expression  as  to 
what  Lincoln  meant  to  them — on  the  part  of  our  entire  people 
— false,  of  course — but  a  stigma  nevertheless,  at  what  would 
have  been  claimed  to  have  been  an  attitude  unjust  and  neg- 
lectful and  non-appreciative  on  our  part;  and  the  evidence  to 
combat  and  refute  such  a  charge  would  have  been  forever  lost. 
But  now  we  have  it,  and  if  the  slanderer  raises  his  voice,  we 
have  but  to  point  to  what  we  said,  what  our  forefathers  said 
at  that  time  about  him  who  was  indeed  the  Father  Abraham 
of  all. 

Such  in  brief  are  some  of  the  Jewish  contacts  of  that  great 
soul.  Some  day  when  there  shall  have  been  gathered  from 
family  records  and  diaries,  from  correspondence  and  military 
commission,  from  interviews  with  his  contemporaries  of  our 
faith,  and  from  addresses  delivered  but  not  published  and 
tucked  away  in  some  family  chest  which  some  day  will  yield 
its  secrets,  and  especially  when  those  families  who  have  in- 
herited   these    treasured    heirlooms    from    their    fathers    and 
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brothers  who  were  fortunate  to  have  known  the  Emancipator 
in  life,  will  be  ready  to  pay  this  final  and  supreme  respect  to 
that  great  leader  by  helping  to  complete  the  universal  outlines 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  rendering  to  the  world  the  true  word- 
ing of  the  documents  they  possess,  we  will  find  beyond  a  doubt 
that  his  noble  mind  and  great  heart  were  ever  at  one  with  the 
members  of  our  people  whenever  he  met  them.  The  Jewish 
soldier  and  sailor,  the  chaplain  and  the  officer  in  the  service, 
the  friend  in  far-off  Oregon  or  in  nearby  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  all — all  found  him  humane,  considerate,  cordial, 
compassionate,  kindly  and  helpful  to  them,  as  he  was  to  every 
man  and  woman  who  sought  his  help  in  having  justice  done, 
who  appealed  to  him  for  some  unfortunate  man  or  woman 
who  had  encountered  the  iron  heel  of  the  military  law.  He 
was  ever  the  same  Lincoln  who  could  not  endure  the  shooting 
of  a  fowl  or  the  robbing  of  the  widow,  or  the  injustice  of  the 
inhuman  creditor  against  a  crippled  victim  of  a  debtor,  or  the 
condemnation  of  the  youthful  soldier  for  sleeping  on  guard, 
or  the  one  day  deserter  who  sought  to  see  a  dying  mother — 
in  a  word  the  man  who  was  ever  ready  to  plant  a  rose  where 
a  thorn  had  grown  before — the  highest  type  of  human  being 
who  loved  his  fellowman,  regardless  of  race,  of  creed,  of  color, 
of  station,  or  of  previous  condition — the  lover  of  all  mankind. 
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